Types of Meditation in Asian Traditions 

By C. Neagoe 


Meditation is the practice using a sustained focus on an object of meditation to enter a state of 
meditative absorption or meditative awareness (known in Sanskrit as Dhyana ). The object of 
meditation could be a visual object, sound, sensation, activity, etc., and is usually fixed, constant, 
rhythmic, or patterned. 


(I) Purpose of Meditation 

All meditation is done to achieve a certain purpose or effect, but one should keep in mind it is 
almost always multi-purpose. The following is a list of the major purposes for meditation: 

1. Various psychological (and even some physiological) benefits, such as improved 
concentration, memory, general relaxedness, mental clarity, and peace of mind. 

2. The development of certain states or qualities of mind, including compassion (Sanskrit: 
Karuna ), wisdom (Sanskrit: Prajha ), and “mindfulness” or “nonjudgmental awareness” (Pali: 
Sati / Sanskrit: Smriti). This teaching was mainly spread by Indian religions but also exists in 
Daoism and various East Asian religions influenced by Buddhism. 

3. To form an awareness of and a mental/spiritual connection to deities or divine spirits. 

4. To help one develop, control, and direct vital energy in the body, which is either prana in 
Indian Yoga or qi (Chinese: H,) in Daoist tradition. 

5. To help one eventually attain the highest goal in certain religions, which is called Moksha or 

Nirx’ana in Indian religions and is called “Attaining the Dao” (Chinese: / Dedao) in 

Daoism. 


(II) Meditation Postures and Mudras 

The following is a list of the most predominant sitting positions for meditation. The cross-legged 
positions are generally considered the most ideal for sitting meditation for the circulation of 
energy within the body among other reasons depending on the tradition. However, there are a 
few alternatives. In all sitting positions the back should be kept straight. 

1. Full Lotus Pose ( Padmasana ): Cross-legged position where both feet are resting on top of the 
opposite leg’s thigh. 

2. Half Lotus Pose (Ardha Padmasana ): Cross-legged position where one foot is resting on top 
of the other leg’s thigh and the other leg is folded on the ground. 

3. Quarter Lotus Pose ( Svastikasana/Swastikasana ): Cross-legged position where one foot is 
resting on top of the other leg’s calf. Both feet are placed between the opposite leg’s calf and 
thigh and one foot. 

4. Siddhasana (“Accomplished Pose”): Cross-legged position with one foot on top of opposite 
lower leg so that ankles are touching. 

5. Muktasana (“Liberated Pose”): Cross-legged position with one foot in front of the other on the 
ground. 



6. Sukhasana (“Easy Pose”): The basic, simple cross-legged position. 

7. Seiza (Vajrasana ): Kneeling position in which one sits on the heels. It is often recommended 
that one big toe of a foot is placed on top of the other. 

8. Virasana (“Hero Pose”): Kneeling position with lower legs to the side. For this position a 
cushion is sometimes sat on to make it easier to bend legs to the side. 

9. Thai/Sri Lankan Sitting Position: A sitting position where one leg is bent in front of the body 
with the knee pointing to the side while the other leg is bent to the side with the knee pointing in 
front. 

10. Resting Pose: One leg is on the ground bent inwards while other leg is raised and tucked in. 
One’s hands hold on to the knee of the raised leg for support. In meditation, this position is 
sometimes used for short periods resting between other cross-legged positions when there is too 
much pain in the legs. 

11. If for medical reasons it is not possible to sit in any other position, one may sit in a chair. 

The following is a list of the most common hand mudras used for meditation: 

1. Dhyana Mudra : One hand is flat on top of the other with the palms facing upwards. The 
thumbs raised and connected at tips. The hands are either resting on one’s lap or held up in the 
lower abdomen area. This is the most common meditation mudra. It symbolizes balance and 
circulation of energy and is also believed to help with mental concentration or focus. 

2. Bhairava/Bhairavi Mudra : One hand is flat on top of the other with the palms facing upwards. 
Either right hand or left hand can be on top ( Bhairava or Bhairavi ). This mudra is believed to 
have a stabilizing and balancing effect on the mind. 

3. Anjali Mudra : Palms together in front of the chest with fingers facing upwards. This mudra is 
a gesture of respect and is often used in greetings, during ceremonies, and when one is chanting 
sutras or mantras. 

4. Chin Mudra : One hand rests on each knee with palms facing upwards. The tips of thumb and 
index finger connected while the other three fingers are held outwards. This mudra is believed to 
have an uplifting and energizing effect on the mind and body. 

5. Gyan/Jnana Mudra : One hand rests on each knees with palms facing downwards. The tips of 
thumb and index finger connected while the other three fingers are held outwards. This mudra is 
believed to have a calming effect on the mind and body. 

(Ill) Meditation Methods 

The following is a list of the most widespread meditation methods which are found in (but not 
limited to) the four major Asian religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism/Daoism, and Shinto. 
These religions are all interconnected and adopted methods and ideas from others, but many 
similar meditation methods were developed separately and do not have a single source. Each 
major form of meditation is given a brief description followed by some information on some 
significant traditions and variations of that method. 

1. Breathing Meditation: The focus in this method is on the overall sensation of breathing or on 
the feeling of breath going in and out through the nose. 



It is also common to use words to help focus on the breath. One can count each breath up to a 
certain number, the words “In” and “Out” can be recited for in and out breaths, or one can 
silently recite a short one-word or two-word mantra in accordance with in and out respiration 
(such as “Soham” in Hinduism and “Buddho” in Theravada Buddhism). Breathing meditation is 
known as Anapanasati (Pali) or Anapanasmriti (Sanskrit) in Indian religions, meaning 
“mindfulness of the breath.” In Chinese Daoist tradition it is called Zhuanqi (HM / WM), 
meaning “focusing the vital breath ( Qi ),” and includes both natural breathing as well as 
controlled breathing methods. There are a variety of controlled breathing methods in Yoga as 
well. Both natural and controlled breathing meditation methods are also used in the Japanese 
religion Shinto and are part of a large variety of meditative practices known as Chinkon (iJtsJl), 
meaning “settling the soul,” where they may be combined with movements, visualizations, 
mudras, counting, or mantras in diverse combinations depending on local shrine or sect 
teachings. 

2. Dantian Meditation: The focus in this method is either usually (but not always) solely on the 
lower Dantian (RES), which is located in the center of the body in the lower abdominal area 
slightly below the navel. This may be combined with a focus on the movement of the belly while 
breathing. 

In ancient Chinese theory, the three Dantians (located in the forehead, center of the chest, and 
lower abdomen) are associated with different types of energy. After one develops the lower 
Dantian , one will focus on the other two Dantians. There is also another method where the 
practitioner switches between the three Dantians in intervals during the same meditation session. 
Dantian meditation was developed in Daoist tradition and was later adopted into Zen/Chan 
Buddhism, although focusing solely on the lower Dantian is more common in Buddhist practice. 
There is, however, a tradition in Daoism in which one focuses on the upper Dantian , which is 
considered the “Heavenly Eye” §, Tianyan/Tianmu), and which is related to Third Eye 

(Sanskrit: Apia ) meditation used in Hindu Yoga and in Vajrayana Buddhism. 

3. Silent Awareness Meditation: This refers to a meditation technique that generally involves a 
detached awareness or observation of various sensations, thoughts, or feelings that naturally 
arise. 

In Theravada Buddhism, it has been more recently given the name Vipassana or Vipasyana 
(Pali/Sanskrit for “Insight”) meditation, though it should not be confused with the concept of the 
same name. In Tiantai and Zen/Chan Buddhism it is known as Zhiguan Dazud (Rif IT^), 
meaning “just sitting,” although this term is often rendered “silent illumination” in English. In 
Japanese Zen it is called Shikantaza. In Daoism, a unique ancient form of this method is called 

either Zuowang (^(S), meaning “sitting forgetting,” or Xinzhai ('L'ra), meaning “fasting the 
heart/mind.” Another Daoist method based on the Buddhist version is called simply Guan (HI) or 
“observation.” 

4. Sound Meditation: The focus in this method is on a certain sound that is continuous, 
rhythmic, or recurring. 



Sound meditation is part of certain meditations used in Nada Yoga in Hinduism, Zen/Chan and 
Vajrayana Buddhism, Daoism, and Shinto. The object of meditation may be a natural sound 
(such as flowing water or wind) or an instrumental sound, relying on the use of stringed 
instruments, drums, bells, gongs, among others, either alone or combined. Another common 
form of sound meditation is based on the chanting of mantras or scriptures (chanting meditation). 

5. Mantra Meditation: The focus in this method is on a mantra which is recited or chanted 
either silently or out loud. A mantra can be a syllable, word, phrase, verse, or deity name (the 
name or title of a god/goddess, divine spirit, buddha, or bodhisattva). It is often believed that 
mantras will help the practitioner develop a connection with a deity or have spiritual effects and 
benefits, although this depends on the belief, intentions, and sincerity of the practitioner. 

Mantra meditation is called Japa Yoga in Sanskrit and was developed in Hinduism and adopted 
into Buddhism. Hindu mantras include bija (“seed”) syllables such as Om (also spelled “Aum”), 
phrases praising a deity, and longer verses known as Gathas and Dharanis. Hindu deity mantras 
are directed to popular gods (Shiva, Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesh, Lakshmi, etc.) and usually begin 
with “Om” and include the deity’s name along with one or more other words or bija syllables. In 
Chinese, mantra meditation is known as Nianzhdu (^/u), meaning “mindfulness of mantra,” 
and is used in both Buddhism and Daoism. In Chinese Buddhism, when a buddha’s or 
bodhisattva’s name is recited for meditation, it is specifically called Nianfo (isfS) and Nian pusa 
(it:If IS) respectively, meaning “mindfulness of Buddha / Bodhisattva.” Some of the most 
popular are for Amitabha, Guanyin Pusa, Yaoshifo (Medicine Buddha), Shijiamounifo 
(Sakyamuni Buddha), and Mile Pusa (Maitreya). In Vajrayana Buddhism there are numerous 
mantras but most are meant to be used only when transmitted by a guru, although there are a 
some exceptions such as the popular mantra “Om Mani Padme Hum.” 

In Daoism and Shinto, mantras using a deity name are often called Shen Zhdu (W ju), meaning 
“divine mantra” (although this can refer to mantras in other religions as well). Daoist deity-name 
mantras usually end with the title Tianzun (^U), meaning “Heaven-Honored One,” and the 
most common are for Taiyi, Doumu, Yu Huang, Cihang, and Puhua Tianzun. Shinto deity-name 
mantras are usually for major deities such as Amaterasu, Tsukiyomi, Susanoo, and Inari. In many 
traditions, sometimes deity mantras are combined with deity visualization. Also, although 
reciting deity-names is very common for mantra meditation, it should be remembered that there 
are other longer phrases used as mantras for meditation as well. 

* Note: Not all mantras are intended or possible to use for meditation; there are mantras which 
should only be used in rituals or ceremonies. 

6. Visual Meditation: This includes the method of focusing on a visual object of meditation by 
gazing at it or the method of focusing on it in one’s mind by visualization. In most cases, the 
practitioner needs to first look at the physical image before being able to visualize it. Some 
common objects of visual meditation include the full moon, stars, the sunrise/sunset, the open 
sky, the sea or a lake, a crystal ball, a flame, a spiritual/religious symbol, a yantra or mandala (a 
symmetrical mystical diagram), or a deity image. 



Gazing meditation (Sanskrit: Trataka) using images that exist in nature, deity images (of a 
god/goddess, buddha, or bodhisattva), or yantras/mandalas is common to Hindu Yoga, various 
schools of Buddhism, Daoism, and Shinto. In Daoist tradition, visualization meditation (Chinese: 
Cunxiang, #3§) can include either a simple visualization method of an object such as the sun, 
the moon, the North Star, and star constellations as well as more interactive meditations. The 
latter is a mixture of breathing and visual meditation in which one visualizes inhaling or 
ingesting rays of light from the sun, moon, or stars (thus absorbing the energy or qi). These 
Daoist meditation methods were also adopted into the Japanese religion Shinto and are an 
important part of Chinkon meditation practices which usually focus on natural imagery. A prime 
example of these is the inhalation of sunlight meditation, which is sometimes combined with 
reciting the mantra for the sun goddess: “Amaterasu Omikami” There are, 

however, numerous other interactive visualization methods in Daoism which are unique and 
more complex. 

7. Deity Meditation: This refers to a form of meditation which uses the combination of methods 
- deity visualization, mantra recitation, and a mudra - to help engage the practitioner to establish 
a mental and spiritual connection to a specific deity. 

Deity meditation exists in a general form which anyone can use as well as a more esoteric form 
which requires special transmission from a guru. The general form exists in some forms of 
Hinduism, Mahay ana Buddhism, certain forms of Daoism, and some Shinto traditions. This 
method uses widely known mantras which are either deity names/titles or praises to the deities, 
any preferred image of the particular deity, and general hand mudras (usually the Dhyana mudra 
or the Bhairava/Bhairavi mudra). The esoteric form is the deity yoga of Hindu and Buddhist 
Tantric traditions and makes use of a secret mantra, a specific image, and a unique hand mudra 
to unite the practitioner with a specific deity. Hindu Tantra focuses on a god or goddess from 
Hinduism while Buddhist Tantra will focus on a buddha, bodhisattva, or Dharma guardian deity. 

8. Moving Meditation: The focus in this method is primarily on the physical sensation of 
movement, usually walking (sometimes jogging or running) but can also include other rhythmic 
exercises. This is also one of the main forms of meditation that does not necessarily involve 
sitting. 

There are variations of walking meditation in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Daoism. A common 
form only relies on the feeling of the feet while walking, while other forms involve 
synchronizing the breath or the chanting of a mantra with the motion of walking. The physical 
practices of Hatha Yoga in Hindu tradition as well as Tao Yin (alMI), Tai Chi Chiian (^}®4fl), 
and Qigong (M^) in Daoist tradition are often meditative in nature due to the use of rhythmic 
physical movements. However, their main purpose is to control and direct or develop vital 
energy (prana or qi) in the body as well as provide some other physical benefits, so these 
exercises can only properly be considered meditation when they are practiced with a focus on the 
movement as an object of meditation. There are also various repetitive moving exercises that are 
part of some Chinkon meditation practices in Shinto. 



